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ABSTRACT . ^ 

; ^ Hany techniques can be utilized tc .is^rdve citizen 

attitude tOvard police. Research in social psychology provides 
considerable inforsation concerning attitude change processes. This 
paper- explcjres interpersonal a 1 1 r ac t i o W( a 1 1 i t ude s toward 
individuals) and .helping behavior (ass^^ing others) uithin the 
broader context of attitude change. Laboratory and field studies have 
revealed a nusber of factors vhich influence interpersonal 
attra^ctidn, including similarity ofs. traits and attitudes, frequency 
.of contact, reciprocal liking, and physical attractiveness. The 
practical appi,ication of these factors is discussed^. The second are^ 
of exploration, helping behavior,, is, additionally, related to 
attitude chanqe. Several factors sediate helping behavior, including . 
■oral . norms, particular moods, revaxds, anjS models. Applications of 
these factors ate discussed. Four V^jor theoretical frameworks 
regarding attitude change are also examined, as veil ak the practical 
application of thes^ frameworks. It is suggested that many of the 
principles of social psychology be employed, but tha.t thorough 
planning tak€( place to determine how the principles can best be 
applied in a particulaf situation. Research should be fully explored 
before iipleientation of pro-ams. (KA) « 
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Applic^itions of Social Psychology in Police-Coxnirruiiity- Relations 



The present .paper concentrates on teqhniquea which.- can improye 
' ' ' ' . ' ' ■ , ' ' ^- ■ 

citizen attitude toward police. The approach taken evplvies out 

of^ social psychology, in which there has been Over half a century 

.of research in attitude change processes. Unfortiinately, .'this 

resource base has beej^i^inf requently utilized by the police system. 

Laboratory and field studies have established certain factors as 

. augmenters of positive attitudes. Additionally, several 

theoretical ^approaches have evolved* This pa;pjQr will explore 

' - , . ^ ■ * 

practical applicati^ons of these factors an^ theoii^s which have 
been an^vzhich could be employed. For purposes of the pap^r, the 
study o/^^^erpersonai . attraction ( attitudes toward individuals) 




and helping behavior (assisting^^hers) are included within tlie 
broader ^ea of fittitude chkng^* 



* * ' ; , . • Interpersonal Attraction , / 

' ^ Cert An fadjtors-ajre able to promote positive interperson^tl 
Jk^j/^actioiS!^ T^e' purj)aaie''here is* not to inc||Lude and fully discuss 
^he >ii6,j8ible appiipatlon^T^of e,acki« . Hather, it is to lay out t^e. 
»wide range 'Oif ^etapirically^Bftsed ^factors which be T>ractic?ill> 

einplojied^ The hope is t^r^ suchvemplcjjcjaent'will improve tJhe 
citizen's ^t1;itude tt)wkrd police because it incre'a§es t.h'e police 

A k ' ■• ' . . ^ V . . 

officer's iHterpersonal attractiveness • " - 



. Tl^e-ffiost researched -elicitor of positiv^ attraction is the 

/V 

' possession of attitudes- and traits which are sii^ilar to those of 
' the individual whom you v/ant to attract. The phenomenon is stable 
enough that the degr^eV of attraction ^or another is related 
linearly to t^he proportion of simile attitudes between the 
individuals (Byrne & Nelson, 

J 

An Organization for Economic Oppdrtujiity study concluded that 
Ait was a necessity in some situations to place more Bl§.cks on the 

h 

■ / 

* definitions of police roles, functions, and accountability to the 

' . ' ^ . ( 

community" (Kelly, ^97^» P« 57)* The effectiveness of such a policy 

can be viewed simply in terms of' similarity of traitJs and attitudes. 

A Black citizen will be more attracted to someone similar in traits 

(race) and sonieone v;hom the citizen believes probably has .similar 

at^titudes. It i,s the belief that another has similar attitudes 

(be it true or not) that enhances attraction.' 

Such a factor can be utilized, in several ways. In police- 

communi|;y meetings or niedia campaigns, police should express 

agreement with current citizen beliefs. The effects of 

attitud'inal similarity was seen in San. Francisco • s "Police and 

^^ni&Unity Enterprise" project -(Eisenburgi 1975)* After group 



'police fo'rce' to" improve "jpo^lice responsiveness to ghetto 



discussiion, citizens composed of several types, ^ such as black 
youth groups and addicts, showed a 27?6 to ^7% riseNin affirmative; * 
response, to, the question: "Do yqu personally;.resp^Ct*most policemen 
the neighborhood?" ^^roup discussions centered, around ^ \ . 



presentatioiMbf attitudes,v^sJ;iat;J^ering' m^ the other gro"up anc 

r promoting understanding ofdi^yerging' views • Addj.tionally, in any 
form of interaction* with citizens (day-to-day interaction, group 
meetings, high school visits) |).olice should express vieWs 
similar to those of its constit^Jt^ncy, be it talking about football, 
cooking, taxes, Whatever • Hopefully this can be done within tae 
limits of sincerity* Such" conversation, 'though seemingly trwial, 
can be a base on wl^^ich cooperation on more law-enforcement Related 
/matters can be established* ^ The more traits which police sjiare with 
the particular constituency they patrol, the more likely >(;hey wiri 

r 

be favorably looked uppn* This fact should be considered when 
making geographical or^ task-related placement of officers* . , 

^llesearch has also established that lAdividuals are more 
attracted to those, with whom they are m more frequent contact* 



For example, the morecontact a student* had with an individual in 
; ajgi apartment (Complex, the more likely the student would become 
a friend of that person (Festinger, ^<?hacter & Back, 1950)* This 
factor has been employed in several w^s by police, though it may 
npt have been done so purposely* OiS^roject which successfully 

changed citizen (student) attitudes involved citizen-police rap 

f 

sessions, joint dinners, encounter 'groups, and quad car rides 
(Diamond & Lobitz, ^9^^)- An underlying feature of these 
activities is greater contact betv/een police and ritizenr.* 
Parker (197^), Kellamo (1971 ) , and Lipsitt rmd Steir r (1969) 

r t 

report su- -essful fttt^tude change through! ,ioint police-conii-inity 



I / '. ' • • / . Applications of^ 



' disbussions. The target groups for th^ tliree studies were ghetto 
[. retsideottbs^ gjhetto residents , and conmunity leaders, respectively. 
. More, erxt^nded lise of this contact hypothesis can be made ♦ Thi 
'more-policer-coramunity activities the better, even those not relevant 
• to. crime-rfelated matters. Th^ closer the patrol officers/ is to the 
.ci.txzen the ^bfetter, e.g. walking on the beat and conversing 
rdther than riding in cars. A potentially very beil^icial plan 
would have pgl^e living vdthin the area they patrols Short of this, 
it would be advisahle for:- police to be involved in non-crime related 



, community ^^tivi ties, ' • 

Another factor promoting positive interpersonal feeling is 



"recp-procal liking," i.e., v;a^like those who like us .(Backman & 
Secord, 1959) • By going through sensitivity. sessions on their 



own, police have learned to be nore sensitive and friendly toward - . 
citizens (Sata, 1975) • Such sensitivity coimote^ to ci^zens tmat 
*the officer likes them aiid is. concerned for them.^ The/^^ult is. \ 
* 'that the citizen 'likes the policeman mora., Police-comimxfiity r^ 
sessions may also aliow police to .expr^s'fe feelings of liking to 
citizens. Psychological studies also j^ow that individuals* tendr 

to reciprocate actions — in this case, sensitivity ancL friendliness 

' , ) • ''I 

(Berkowitz, 1973)* Thus in everyday interaifction, the more the police 

show concern a^ liki](ig for-tixe citizen the|'||toore these actions will 

be reciprocated. Certainly such, expressioil^j of friendliness can 

be expressed in the general tone of all conpipiicatipn directed 

toward citizens. , It v/ould be hi)ped that sijclji expressionfe^ Of liking 

and friendliness could be given sincerely rather than as standard 

behavior the officer is ordered to follow. | JChe police should 

find sevferal of * the principles outlined in f ihis paper applicable 

y " " r ■ 

^ changing attitudes (within its own ranks|/ toward citilzens. 



As might be expected, v?e like those who provide us with' v 
rewards, and' benefits (Kaplan & Olc^ak, ig?©)*; A less . obvious fact, 
is that we* are cattr.acted to individuals in the^resence of whom we 
have been rewasc^ed, even if those persons w^re not involved e/t all • 
in the providing of the reward. For example, in one experiment ' 

pertain members of a children's group were given car models by^ . 

.the ex-ierimenter while ''o/thers wer4 not. Those children receiving 

To, . ■ 

models gave higher att^ractiveness ratings to other, group members 
than did those children not receiving rewards (Lott & Lott, 19^0). 

The best way to reward the citizen is to provide is ervices the • 
citiz^ desires.^ 'The OiX) study previously. cited foiiiid that most 
citizens desired police officers to be crime stoppers, not social ' 
workers (Kelly, 1975). This does not mean that police should not 
interact sensitively with citizens; it merely means that citizens 
state that they want the police to fight crimes and not to^be social; 
workers. This is^ true even thou^ the vast majority of actual calls 
to police are of a sopial service nature (dimming, -Gumming & ^ 
Edel^, 1964. Thus citizens do want the police to be crime * 
•stoppers^, but their day-to-day interaction is -often of a so^al^' 
service nature. Obviously, reducing crimes would rew^d the 
citizen and would result in changed • gtttitude^ toward police. B\it 
in a sense this^is putting the cart before the horse. One 
\reason we seek to. change citizen attitudes is so that citizens will 
be more helpful to police in the preven-^ion of trimes. , We do not"', 
seek to prevent crimes in order to change "Citizen attitudes. But 
th^ technique of providing rewards c-:in be used ift another* way. to 
change citizen attitudes. The police can survef and then' fulfill ^ 
non-crirne related' services which ci'tize^ig both -say they desire, and' 
■^^--^e they actually call the police about. Perhaps if other'. 

ERIC : . , .7 r 



desired ne^ds are met, 'citizens' attitudes will change endugh so that 
yarious benefits of good police-community relati'?)ns will 'be gained, 

• ' * ■ ' ' " *^ • 

incljidinj^ cooperatijjn for o^imp '^^elated activities-. Some, training ^ - • 
programs have Centered on police learning how to handle -family violence 
(Bard. & Zarljer, 1^71). ^rojanowicz and Dixpn (197^) suggest that police . 
should"be disseminators of inf ornation*' The iitf ormaticjn might j?o<^ate to* 
warding off rape, protecting property, or getting citizen patrols to / 
watch the^tre^ts.- Sucb a "blockwatcher" progrkm was established iii 
St. Louis. Many citizen .problems can be handled" more, personally and 
eaqTeditiously through informal storefront operations (as in St« Louis) 
or -by non-gun-toting community service officers.-, A police-school 
liaison program operated ih Flint, Mich>gaij, /in which police aqted as 
combinatio^ law enforcfers and coionselors (Trooanowicz *iv4Dixon,' 197^) . 
Sponsoring movies and dances., or having a group of singing p'olicemen who 
perform at local schools and commurCity fjunctions, may even win more 
friends than the services listed above. . 

Police can also utilize the fact that we kre attracted to those in 
the 'presence of whom we have he^n rewarded. Officers should be more evi- 
dent as, community members at neighborhood sporting events,, parties, 
Ijazaar?^ etc. By beipg associated'^ with reward giVers, police can also ^ 
^make ^:Q^voEable impressions. For Ixample, the Holland, Michigan, Police 
Department, had. a "Caramunity Ser-^^ice Unit Program" in which they became 
the liaison between citizens aAd the various community service programs 
itn the city" (^rojanowicz S:,Dixan, 197*<-). The po«.ice ha|-e long been ' ^ 
fis^ociated v/ith the Boy Gcouts and the Boys Clubs. 

That 'a Vril'lingness (by police) to provide greater services can/, 

lead to change in citizen attitudes and eventually to a reduction in 

pri'W^is reflected in the so-called "cbmnunity service" approach' to . - 
- ' '' , . ^ ■ c . ■ ' 

crime control (Wilson, 1975). Such an .approach involves officers who ^. 

ERXCrol small 'areas and attempt to learn' ther-prea and to more fully 



infract witli and m^et the needs of ^-the citizens traditionally • 

occurs, The comanmity service. appro9<»i" "is 6ased oj/the ^TM>tion 
that if offioer'^e encouraged to ■Wecorfe familq^ar .with the jKyC -^^ 
.neighborhoods* in which they work alid td<talfe larger^ i'esj)onsihilities , / ■ 
foifq^wing through on citizens ^ ]4quests for assist^ce as w^ell as .on 
complaints o'f crime, they will Jin the conSidence of those whom they * 



.are to protect and thereby elicit more^-coop^erative a^ssietance .from 

the public- and bet^ter Tntelligence about -cj^imi^al acti-^ 

1975, PP« 90-9.1). Such programs have b^en successful in reduciiig - 
crime' in those areas of Cincinnati, Ohio, 'and Rocheste-r, New York, in 

■ X J- ... 

which they were employed. In Cincinnati, nearly 90% of ,the' citizen^, in 
the experimental distracts stated in interviews that- the police 
"handled various incidents in a good or very good manner" (Wilson,^ - 

1975, p. 95). .. . ' / 

But similar tyi^e programs are mot always successful in producing 
^attitude changev In a middlersized Northeastern city^ a two"^year 
project eiititled "Crime- Conttol Team" was conducted. It resulted m 
i^^dif f erence in attitu|p changes toward police between thos^ districts 
employing and those not employing the project. Such a failure should 
lea^ us to study such^ programs thoroughly until we determine the best 
real 'life application of ttle empirically^ based principles discussed 

iti tlie^paper* * . ,^ \ . . ^ ^ " 

The above discussion has centered on man^' possible services the ' 
police*OQuld provide*, No comment "has been^ made on the still raging 
controversy over the .proper role -of the police (Robqrg, 1976). The view 
~^re is that as long as the police are performing non-crl.me rela|;ed 
tasks that the 'fullest extent -should be made of them in improving \ 
police-community relations. / 

L. ■• ^- ■■ ' ^ 
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Andthet elicitor of attraction- is physic^il ^ttraotiveness. It of ten- jf. 
^outweighs se^ngly moye important f aotprs such as in1;ellig^c,e and. 

.various^pjsrspnality ^traits (Walster, et. al., 19^6).- Police uniform ' 
' chahgdS made ln Menlo Park, California, contrijjuted to- attitude ^ 
• changes- which were >eflected in. a survey (Tenzel &"' Cizianck;^s, 1976). 

Wicks UlS^^l-) presents recommendatibne he believes police departments . 

should follow. Several fall within the category of improvins physicW. ^ 

attractiveness,, 'e.g., training officers to have^good posturie^^o 
". ■' • ~ ■■ ' ^ . - ' . , ' 

healthy,'^d ' to speak wi1^h good clear voice's. Grooming and weight 

■ ' - ■ . ' • ' ■ ' , ^ , ■ . • 

standards should add ^to ^physica*"' attractiveness. The issue of» physical ^ 

attractiveness' s^ms trivial, yet research has s^own its importance ' 

. in interpersonal attraction^' ks stated by Baron, et. al. (197^.): 

"Beauty is only ski-n deep, but people pay a lot of attention -ijo. 

f ,.'((&.•_■■ . - . . _ - , 

skin" . A : I . • . #J ' - 

Jiiflaliy, individiials are attracted to others who self-disclose, 

i|,e., who r6veal* personal information, about themselves. One sWd^ 

found that the higher the degree , of self r-disclbsure the greater- was 

the, attraction (Worthy, Gary & Kahn, 1969). Ei>counter groups promote 

self -disclosure and they have ibe.en successfully employee! to change 

citizen attitudes (Diasiond & Lobitz, 1975). -Any grouii meetings" between 
* ' , ' ■ - : ' - J: ' ■ ■• - , -J 

police and citizens could leave opportxinities for police to ■ 

' ' - •'" ' V ' •> . : ■. ■ • 

self-disclose to a certain degre_e. It megr involve rap sessions, dinners, 
police-community football games, whatever .^In Evpdia campaigns, 
police could talk inOiuman terms of the problems thay go through, 

of.th^pi^ide they feel when doing a good job. 

- ) • . • ■/ ■ 

,r /Helping Behavior - > ' ' 
^ ■» ' 

^ Going haAd'.in hand with cil^ze.n ^attitude > change -is the ' attempt to 

gain <jfirect from. the citizen in various activities, (such as 'J 
^ ' " • ■'. ^ , ../ ■■ ■' 

^ rah^tting cr$me). Berkowitz, in his extensive , review p'f the' ( ' . • 



literature, discusses seTeral,faotors which mediate helping, hehavior!^ 

.ral^norms, particular mpods /rewards, eoid models (3^ , , 

le boncliMes that some helping beh-^vl or derlyes: f ron tli« ioral norm of ^ 
ebcial responsibility, immoral norm eldeitlng more helping ^haVior is, z 
that oi reciprociVy,- i.e., we fe^l we should help ,t ho s'e who help us.,,.^ 
We are! alSi^ more likely to help, others' if we, ara^ther in a gooci mood, 
feel duilty a^out some situation, or fe^l emjjathy for sortieone who , .y 
needs Iheip'. Helping behavior which is rewarded is more likely to occur. „ 
-in thfe fut\ire.' Finely, we are' morelikely to help oth6i?s if 'we first 

r \ V ■ • , 

witness A helping, action by anoti^er. Applicatipns of these four f sectors 

are discussed below. ... . \ , . " - 

■ ■ » ^ \ ■ . ' 

. Several pojlce »roaects have involved ^olnt police-citizen role 

'playing procedures. Such projects usually involve members of ea-ch group" 

■ acting -out the typical ' behavior pattern the dther grOup must employ in 

everyday police-citizen interaction. For' citizens , such role playing 
.promotes empathy ^or -the 'policemsxi and thu^ should' lehd to more 

helping behaviar. Police attitudes should also change, "and thist should 



lead to reciprocal actions- from- citizens. 



A. successful T^roject in Syracuse involved mutual i:.ole playing -7- 
(Parker, 1974). A proj e6t . in Houston was a -contributing factor to the 
prevention of riots in June of 1968 (Sikes, 1969). Procedures consisted 
oi role playing, psychodrama, and a confrontation .between citizgns^ , ' 
,and police In which each presented the other with statements, ' / 
. concerning images of themselves and of t^e other group. In Jlj^int, ^.^ 
Michigan, each group 'pal^'ticipated in role playing'of "critical; ..... 
incidents" which occur'between' citizens and police,' and which 'often 
escalte to conflict (Trojanowicz & Dixon, 197^). Though it was not 
formally evaluated, > a citizen-police role playing venture in 1962 
O .iston Kayor Welch to st^te that the pronect resulted iQ-fewer ^ 

ERJC . ' h "'i . . 



police-abuse complaints and a general feeling of Lessening hostility 
iA polide-coininunity enoounters. , . , • . 

. ^In edditipn to^ role playing, any sessions which iivolve self 
discloWre,Lch- .lis' encoiantjer* groicps betwe^eh police and citizens. . 
(Bianiond & i!Lobitzf/1975).will probably lead to more f eelings of eiupathy 
and more helping behavior;- ; ^ ^ . 

... Helping jjehavi^or could also be gained by instilling f/e lings of 
guilt within the citizen for not asaistirig the police in their 
activ^iesV] This,, approach could be tried within^ 'media, campaign. The 
-.eampai^.could ;establish a sense" of responsibility for helping? police 
and a sense of guilt if the responsibility is no,t taken. The,.neea to' - 
train citizens to! assume responsibility in law enforcement was ' , v 
recommended by an OEO- oyeport (Kelly, 1975) . *v 

Research h-as show^ that a moral norm of social responsibility will 
elicit -helping behavior.' Perhaps it can be aroused for law enforcement. 
piiy^poses.vLThe mor^ .norm of reciprocity might also, be employed. By 
'emphasising the efforts 'put forth by -police (and of th^ help.th6y 
deserve), the^e is a gfeater likelihood^ of receiving help. These 
moral norm feelings experienced by citizens coi^dbe better ^ 
'channelled into helping behavior if the police made available the exact 
procedures citizens should follow, in order to help^ i ' . 

Following another psychological principle,^ the more the helping 
action can be rewarding on its ovm to the citizen, the more likel^ ■ 
-such an action' will be taken' (Thibaut'& Kelly, 1959T. Pedestrians w^re 
"Vore likely to give, directions to a stranger if they had been 
piieviously praised rather than rebuked for taking a helping action 
earli^ih the xlay ' (Bapon, Byrne & Griff it, 197^). Thus the more 
the citizen believes ,an action will bring praise^or material 
<J--neflits the more likely help will be given. 



AppxxcaT^xons. ux 

FlnaQly,- citizens will, more likely aid poli^ if th^y have a ^ / 

model to follow. DemonVtrations of citizens' Jielping can be . . - - 

* • ■' ■ ■ ''' t • ■ ' ' c '' 

emphasized in media reports.^ Direct observation of one Vs own b 

.community- member's' helping police would probably ^e-mor6^ effective. ^ 
If dnly'^a few- citizens in an area could be mo'tiVated to openly 
'display continual helping behavior, the ■likeli^oM of others ; ,. -. 

responding' would be gi-eatly enhanc-ed. As seen from .the above ^ 
paragraphs, little beyond the use of role playing (which promotes 
, empathy) has been applied to increase the likelihood of citizen helping 

i . ^ 

behavior. , ' . ' ' 

Theories pf Attitude Change - . , ' 
Tbourh this section will deal with general jtheories of attitude 
.Ah<a^ge, the ecphayis will remSf^^^n practical applications rather^than 
theoretical debate, llo. attempt is made io present alternative % :^ 
theoretical uxplnnat^n^i for any particular application presented. Aiso,' 
the purpose again is not to fully explore each idea, but to lay p^t the 
po€Gibilities for application. Four najor theoretical frameworks' 
reprding attitude change will be covered. The practical applications • 
discussed below attempt to apply the theoretical principles in ways 
they would probably have the most sutcess. 

Cognitive- dissonance thtory stores that whenever one has two 
""cognitions which are in confli-ct, one e>.i)eriences dissonance ,{ 
(Himoelf arb & i:a;-,ly» 197^0. anecaraplo, fin indivi(>^Ip will 

experience 'r op;nitive diGsonc.nce if he or she believes cigarettes are 
bed, but also is aware they smoke three packs of cigarettes a day. ,^ 
Dissonance is an unpleasant state which a person attempts to alleviate. 
This can be done by changing an attitude. One stud^had fole- 
playing subjects advocaLe that people should stop smoking (Janis & . 
Ilann, 1965). The" result wus that these subjects chcinged their 
li^titude more concerning stopping smoking than did subjects. hearing 
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•feuppprts cogniti-ve digsonance rneory xux , . 

dissonant to be aT-pk.r aBd to advocate the stopping of smoking at 
. the'-same time,. Dissonance can te reduced by deciding to stop , 
smoking. Thus coEsltive dissonance can cay e- attitude obanga. 

■ A itudyby 'Parker successfully .employed role playing to ■ 

Chang, attitudes toward police. The dissonance principle can be 
• applied within media campaigns.' Two dissonant cognitions might be 
emphasised in a broadcast message. Por example, it might be' 
iSfSsized' how ™ch people desire crime to b^ stopped, yet how they do 
.^ery nttle about it. Any situation which allows the police to bring 
confUctins cognitions into the m.nds of citizens presents a ripe ... 
opportunity for attitude change. - 
. several versions of learning theory try to e^lain attitude change. 
The one presented briefly here is that of Hovland and his . associates 
tHimmelfarb & Eagly, 1974). The fundamental principle is that in 
order for «i attitude to change there must be incentive to do so. In 
other words, there ™..t be -rewarding consequences if the change is to 
he >=ade. Hovland v,as able to show that in any persua«ion- attempt , 
Certain factors were' the best mediators of attitude changa. Hovland 
manipulated variables^' concerning the 'com^icator,. the message, and 
the srtuation.- He found that as he manipulated the rewarding value 
of these variable.,; he affected the degree of attitude change. . The 
• present paper deal, only 'with the co,=municator variable. As might be 
ejected, studies have foun<l th.a sources higher in credibility produ,ae 
more attitude chance. For e.a.,ple, statements about atomic submarines 
•produced ..ore attitude change when- t'hey were attributed to Robert 
Oppenlxeimer rather than to Prnvda (Hovland 8: Weiss, 19*,l). 
Additionally, attitude change is proMted when communicators speak 
against their ovm interests; such a| wfr^criminals advocated giving 



;inore power to the courts (Walster, et.al., 1966) • 

Hovland's learning theory seems most applicable to speedhes about 
thf polide orlmedia campaigns • One should use communicators who have 
high cf'edibilSrty in the community^ possibly community leaders^ In 
Detroit, a radi^/^aniipuncer well respected in the Black commimity 
conducted a program entitled "Buzz the Fuzz" in v/hich the policed 
commissioner and citizens received phone-in complaints. Commuiiicators 
who se.emingly have no reason to support the police would also b^ 
valuable .to have. .One^ migh^t use convieted criminals, individuals who 
have been mistreated by police, or people who still support th4 police 
although they have be-fen 'robbed and never recovered their money. 

Social judgement theory states that indiyiduals exposed to new 

information on an issue always o^dge that information in relation to 

their existi'ng view on the issue. Their existing attitude is an anchor 

against v/hich new information is evaluated (Himmelfarb & Eagly, 197^). 

Information too discrepant froin the old attitude is rejected and no 

J 

attitude change occurs. Such information is v;ithin the so-called 
latitude of rejection. Information totally discrepant may even cause 
the attitude to ch^inge in the opposite direction. The core the 
. information is discrepant from ^:>ie existing attitude; but still within 
the latitude of acceptance, the 'greater is the attitude chcmge. The 
theory has gained erapirical support (Hovland, Harvey & Sherif, 1957). 

As v/ith learning theory, social Judgment theory is probably most 
applicable to speeches or media campaigns. For example, :)efore addressing 
an audience, one needs to know the existing attitude toward police 
which the group has. The speech • frhould only present views within the 



latitude. of acceptance. The main poipt to be stressed is that 



-.standard speech or media pre^sentation is not the right policy 
follow. One must investigate the pre--existing attitude. 

'- ^- 
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The functiona] theory of attitude chanj|fe is ti|ie final one to be 
covered. The variant ofthe, theory to be .^resented he^ is that of 

Katz (Himmelf arb & Eagly, 197^). . The basic principle ib^'that / 

individuals hold attitudes for diililteht reasons. This must be taken 

into account in a^ttitude change attempt^ Any individual attitude 

eerves one^r more of four possible fvmptions. It may serye an 

instrdmental function, i.e., to' gcnin regards ot minimize punishment. 

It can serve a knowledg^ f\mctiorir-^to ni^iintain a strable, structured ^ 

"J 

world. It may ser^e an^^go-def ^'i;isive nmction, i.d., to protect the 

individual ftom p^sychological threat, such as repressed vinconscious 

fc-i ■ ■ - -. 

impulses. Or it may serve a value expiiressive fuinctpLon; that is, to allow 

the individual to dxpretss his or hei^ Views and values • Attitude change 

is more effective if such information is taken into acco\int. For 

examf?le, Wagman (1955) found that those high in ego-def ensiveness 

changed their prejudicial attitudes m.bre with authoritarian 

suggestions than v/ith attempts tOs,^^ structure the logic of the 

individuals. ' . .. I ' 

Functional theory can he applied in a manner analogo^^ to that of 

social ju(if;ement theory. Before attitude change is attempted, one 

should gain information concerning why the group or individual holds 

their present attitude. For example, ^ a group of intellectuals may ^ 

hold their opinion of police for valu,ie expressive purposes.. Possibly 

their principal familiarity v/ith x^olice comes from reading. If this \ 

grpup were being addressed, i t would probably be best to have an- appeal ^ 

oi an inf ormatir^nal nature. As another exajpple, some individuals may 

not help police,^ out of fear of criticism or physical attack. Thus the 

attitude and behavior serve an instrumental function. To change the ' 

attitude, one may need to orpress the rewai?ds, including a reduction 

;in fear, that would be {gained by an alfbitudinal and behavioral change 

toward police^ 
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Aoplications^of^ 

cd to earlier nentioncd'^^' ^iLnental techniques" such as role 

• ' ( 

playing, encounter groups, and discuti^ion groups, it is^v/ithin,tha format of 
lectures (speeches) and printed material that the principles of learning, 
functional,.and social judgement theory can -he.st be applied^Because of the , 
draiTiatic procedures and ejctive individual ^involvetnent of the experimental 
techniques, they v;i'll usually rcnu]/. in sone degree of attitude changd%The 
success of such techniques v/us seen ^arlier in the paper .Attitude change in 
lecture prientcd pro^raniG involving citizens and/or police has been lesp , 
successful • \ ' . . ' 

Lecture oriented prograi::q/in WashingtGn,D.G., and Kuskeguni, Michigan, 

were \insuccessful' in attempts to change police attitudes tov/ard citizens 

* ^ ' ■ . 

(Trojanov;icz oo. Dixon, 197A). Opposed to ti\e drastic and" participatory 

^ -experlLientai techniques, it is inportant taht the principles established in the 
attitude clxango theories -be'-^adhercd to fairly " closely to be successful .In 
the Muskegu:n pr\) j ect , poll co attitudes changed tov:ard Mexi pan-Americans but- 
net tov/ard Blackrs,, after rclicc heard lectures concerning the history and 

othe-r asTDecls'cf tl;ese tv;o n^nority groups.The attitudes tov/ard Blacks even 

■ .^^ " ' ' . ^ • 

v/orsencd for somc of ,^icers>^erh-apG the initial attitude tov/ard Blacks and 

' . • ■ ' y ' ■ * ' 

^^^exicDj^-Anericans v;ere such ti^at the cane type arguKients used in both 



fe*^ ^^5%^^ ^'^^1 v/ithin 'A.o lp>i of acceptance concerning Kcxican- 

tlie lal.i/i ^U(l') of rejection ccncorning Blacks.Not all 
i^entod progran:p have been urisucce,sr,ful .Derbyshi re (I965) described 
r attitude chan^^c tcva-rd police inthird grade students • 
' . ' Conclusions, CornLnents and Cautions 

^ ; ■' It is jRoortont to note once more that this paper does- not atteinpt to 

go deeply 4'nto all possible attitudp change techniquos^It is an introduction 
which sets forth a realm of possibilities foui\0 within the research area of 
J ' ' attitude change. ' \ 1 / 'Shua it is hoped that thdes 
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Lnter«sted in the concepts expressed would either check the 
available literature or consult with someone who is familiar with the 
researcli. 

In establishing an attitude ch$tnge campaign there is ne^ to adapt 
to the situation and to plan thoroughly ahead. This is true regarding 
large scale media campaigns and day-to-day citizen-police^ interaction. 
The^need to plan ahead was seen several tines in the paper. The social i 
judgement and functional theories require investigation of existing 
attit\j^es before changes can be made. Other information can also be 
investigated, such as the type rewards citizens desire of police. • 
The campaign employed must also adapt to the situation , involved ; . 
among other things', it must consider vhat type citizens are involved 
(e.g., eocio-ecorvomic class, how bad the situation i^, what resources 
are avai,lable,' what type of attitude or behavior change is desired, 
and wh?t is knov/n about the structure and functions of the existing' 
attitudes. It would be helpful to periodically survey citizens ^ 
regarding what they desire of the policj^. ^!.^e (1975) found that 
while a 1958 survey stressed- detachinenA> cf^-- police f?oin politics, and 
outside influence, a 1971 survey stressed| citizen ^esires for mo 
citizen influence in the policy formation o-. the' police. 

There have been many principles presented in this paper. It requires 
thorough planning to decide how these principles can best be applied 
in a particular situation, A(fditionally , only certain principles 
may be applicable in a p-ivcn set^ of circumstances. For example, as 
Wilson (1975) contends, certain 5egi:nents of the ghetto community 
wi'll just not participate in many of the traditional community ' 
relations ''programs . But with proper appli^c^tion, ma^^of the principles 
■descried in this psper can bd employed in changing the attitudes of - 
-^-tto minority citizens. In San Francisco, a PGR unit was 
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established which took action such as informing citizens of their 
rights,, helping citizens gain jobs, spending time /(/ith youth, and 
taking complaints. This enabled the PGR unit to ^ain the confidence of 
many minority group members (Skolnick, 1968) • ^he above actions employ 
several of the principles outlined in the paper, e*g«, providing 
rewards, expressing empathy and respect (liking), and instituting 
greater friendly contact v/ith citizens. Unf ortiinately'i due to 
conflict within the police department and qthelc outside circiunstances , 
the program lost it effectiveness. Also,- tv/o- projects discussed 
/earlier (Parker, 197^; Kellam, 1971) resulted in attitude change , of . 
- ghetto residents. ' ^ / 

Many specific programs employing, principles described in the- paper 
may be employed, e.g., role playing sessions, police-community 
^ meetings, and revised media campaign. But there must also be an 
overall training of officers so that their individual interaction 
with citizens promotes positive attraction. 

In the viev; of the author there is ont most, 
effectively ..:ote positive attraction and h ng behavior toward 
pc^lice* It reouires that the police officer Ix^e v/ithin the area in 
which he v/orks. Such a policy utilizes ^several of the factors v/hich 
promote positive attraction and helping behavior. There will b^ 
greater physical proximity and thus more attraction, /imong other 
opportunities, there is r.ore chance for the pol.ice to self disclose, 
to shovy they l^ike the citizen, find to show tihey hold many attitudes 
similar to that of the citizen^. Additionally, a citizen is more likely 
to model the actions of a fellow community mem^ber than a police - - . 
outsi-der. In p;eneral £nly technique which involves police-citizen: 
^contact will allow many opportunities for* positive interaction to- 
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Two other recommendations can be made") It|'W(iuld be advisable for 



police to work with a psychologist (or •psycho]^|siSt-crimii]|ologist) well 

■ ■ ■ ■ li 

versed the principles outlined >in the pap&^. Additionally, i,t may 
not suffice to, use only one or two of the ppi'l^jlciples to change 
ingrained attitudinal patt^^ils^ This, is the tack now empl<fyed by ^ 
those who do r^lI^police-coInIn^Init7 p^&grains. It requires ^ employing thQ 
principles as effectively as research' indicates they can be employed. 
Finally, it will require mo/e widespread usewithin the community; 
d^e., more Citizens musli bQ involved, said njpre often* As d.escribed in 
the paper, tho -techniques, and principles expou^ed upon have bg^en 
successfully employed both in the laboratory .and ^n p^lice^community 
relations progi^ajns'. If there is a lack of a general improvement of 
citizen attitudes tovjard police, it can ve^ry well be attributed to the 
'above points* 

Finally, several cautions ax. . order. Research in attitude chang? 
±s not as clear cut in its conclusions as might appear from this paper*' 
Sometimes there are intervening variables which make it necessary to 
modify one ^s- conclusions c.toout another factor* For e^t^ple, it was 
stated earlier that if one expresses liking for anptheT, that the 
liking is reciprocated. Research has shown that if the liking actions' 
are seen as insincere, the amount ot reciprocated liking will be less 
(Insko & Schopler, 1972)* Thus one should fully investigate ' the 
research concerning the particular 'principles, to be employed* 

A sec^d caution is one which is always relevant to laboratory 
results* Will thejfindings be applicable to' real life situations? 
Fortunately, .some cjf the findings discussed here have been conducted in 

'field settings* Aq^^itionally , many principles have already been 

i ■ • / 



utilized in police 
*^^^died only in the 



p,r6grams. But v;ith, thos^ factors th^t have b^een 
laboratory, it may he necessary ^to first do testing 
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